Number  625 — "Nancy" — is 
one  of  the  40  jersey  cows, 
known  for  their  rich  milk, 
distinctive  faces,  and  ability 
to  thrive  on  a  diet  of  grass. 


APPLETON  FARMS 

HAMILTON  &  IPSWICH 
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tfter  a  long,  hard  winter,  Appleton  Farms  in 
Hamilton  and  Ipswich  is  coming  alive.  On  a  typical 
spring  day,  you'll  find  apprentice  farmers  from  the 
community-supported  agriculture  program  toiling 
amidst  a  sea  of  tender  green  plants  in  the  Patch 
Field.  Farther  out,  among  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Great  Pasture,  you'll  spot  a  herd  of  beef  cattle, 
with  young  calves  and  heifers  frisking  about  their 
mothers.  Seeing  cows  at  Appleton  Farms  is  nothing 
new.  But  the  cows  grazing  in  these  lush  fields 
deserve  a  closer  look,  for  they  represent  both  the 
past  and  the  future  of  farming  in  New  England. 

Despite  its  large  size,  the  hills,  wetlands,  and 
rocky  fields  of  Appleton  Farms  make  large-scale 
agribusiness  almost  impossible.  But  this  typical  New 
England  terrain  is  perfect  for  grazing  livestock.  Over 
the  winter,  The  Trustees  began  assembling  a  herd  of 
40  jersey  cows — slender,  brown  cattle  known  for 
their  rich  milk.  Together  with  the  farm's  growing 
resident  herd  of  White  Park  beef  cattle  (a  heritage 
breed),  they  will  form  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  new 
grass-based  livestock  program  that  will  produce 
high  quality  dairy  and  meat  products. 


Come  Home 

With  sunshine,  rain,  and  hard 
work, The  Trustees  plans  to 
develop  a  grass-based  livestock 
program  at  Appleton  Farms 
in  Ipswich. The  program  will 
preserve  our  agricultural 
heritage — and  build  a  model 
of  sustainable  agriculture  for 
Massachusetts  farms. 


Initially,  the  dairy  cows'  milk  will  be  sold 
through  a  local  cooperative  wholesaler.  But  within 
a  few  years,  Appleton  Farms  hopes  to  offer  gourmet 
cheese  and  other  high-end  dairy  products  through 
the  farm's  community-supported  agriculture 
program  and  other  markets.  Pasture-raised  beef 
will  be  available  as  well.  Both  grass-fed  meat  and 
dairy  products  are  low  in  cholesterol  and  high  in 
beneficial  omega  3s  and  other  nutrients. 

Along  with  the  community-supported  agri- 
culture program,  which  avoids  the  use  of  inorganic 
fertilizers  and  relies  on  renewable  resources,  the 
grass-based  livestock  program  is  designed  to  help 
Appleton  Farms  practice  sustainable  farming. 

General  Manager  Wayne  Castonguay  envisions 
a  day  when  the  lessons  learned  at  Appleton  Farms 
will  help  other  Massachusetts  farmers  learn  how 
to  profit  from  such  niche  market  goods  as  organic 
produce  and  grass-fed  beef  and  dairy  products. 
That's  good  news  for  Massachusetts  farmers, 
many  of  whom  are  struggling  to  compete  with 
large-scale  agribusinesses.  It's  also  good  news  for 
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Picking  Up 
the  Pace 


For  those  who  like  the  snow  but  love  the 
sunshine,  early  spring  is  a  time  of  antici- 
pation. The  promise  of  a  few  warm  days 
is  often  broken  by  a  cold  rain,  and  our 
thoughts  turn  longingly  to  summer,  when 
blooming  gardens  and  trips  to  the  beach  are 
a  sure  thing.  For  our  staff,  early  spring  also 
signals  the  end  of  one  fiscal  year  and  the 
beginning  of  another.  Like  the  vernal  equinox, 
this  change  often  prompts  a  feeling  of  antici- 
pation as  we  look  forward  to  a  new  year  of 
challenges  and  opportunities.  But  this  year, 
we're  taking  a  moment  to  reflect  on  an 
impressive  accomplishment. 

With  your  help,  we  have  saved  10,000 
acres  over  the  past  three  years.  The  acreage 
alone — 15  square  miles — is  impressive. 
Equally  impressive  are  the  varied  types  of 
landscapes  and  open  spaces  protected  by 
those  10,000  acres.  On  the  seven  Trustees 
properties  you've  helped  us  create  since 
1999,  you  can  enjoy  1,400  acres  of  urban 
parks,  mountains,  salt  marshes,  and  other 
unique  Massachusetts  landscapes. 

In  addition  to  creating  new  properties, 
you've  helped  us  purchase  18  conservation 
restrictions  that  will  permanently  protect 
1,470  acres  of  scenic  shorelines,  family 
farms,  and  prime  woodland.  And  with  the 
expertise  we've  developed  over  the  years, 
we've  played  a  direct  and  substantial  role 


in  helping  conservation  partners  of  every 
type — from  state  and  federal  agencies  to 
local  land  trusts — preserve  an  additional 
7,300  acres. 

Ten  thousand  acres  in  three  years  is  an 
extraordinary  accomplishment.  But  there's 
more  to  the  story  than  meets  the  eye.  The 
results  of  this  three-year  effort  represent 
'/5th  of  the  nearly  50,000  acres  we  have 
helped  to  protect  in  our  112-year  history. 

So  often,  we  have  said  that  we  are  in 
a  race  for  space.  In  the  last  50  years,  the 
pace  of  development  has  quickened — more 
land  has  been  developed  since  1950  than 
in  the  preceding  300  years.  Yet,  as  the  past 
three  years  show,  the  pace  of  conservation 
can  be  increased. 

Will  the  overall  commitment  by  state 
government  and  the  conservation  community 
be  enough  to  protect  those  critical  open 
spaces  now  threatened  by  development  and 
sprawl?  It's  too  soon  to  say.  To  merely 
maintain  the  current  pace  of  conservation, 
the  state  government  will  have  to  ensure  that 
land  protection  remains  a  priority.  But  in  the 
following  pages,  you'll  learn  how  we're 
working  to  do  even  more  with  your  resources 
and  support.  We  hope  you  continue  to 
support  our  efforts.  And  we  hope  that  as 
spring  yields  its  promise  of  longer,  warmer 
days,  you'll  take  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
best  of  the  Massachusetts  landscape. 


Andy  Kendall 
Executive  Director 


Please  be  sure  to  bring  your  Trustees  membership  card  when  visiting  your  favorite 
property,  registering  for  a  program/special  event,  or  applying  for  an  Over-Sand 
Vehicle  permit.  At  most  of  our  properties,  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  confirm 
your  membership  status  and  provide  you  with  your  member  benefits.  If  you  need 
a  replacement  card,  contact  our  Member  Services  Office  at  978/921-1944 
(membership@ttor.org). 


Founded  in  1 89 1  .The  Trustees  .of  Reservations 
is  a  member-supported  nonprofit  conservation 
organization  that  preserves,  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  properties  of  exceptional  scenic, 
historic,  and  ecological  value  in  Massachusetts 
and  works  to  protect  special  places  across  the 
state. Today, The  Trustees  owns,  manages,  and 
interprets  94  reservations  totaling  over  23.300 
acres  of  land,  and  protects  more  than  1 4.000 
acres  through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions 
on  over  212  parcels  of  private  land.  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations  is  not  an  agency  of  state  government 
We  rely  for  support  entirely  upon  membership 
dues,  contributions,  grants,  reservation  receipts, 
special  events,  and  endowments. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  member  or 
to  request  a  change  of  address,  please  contact 
the  Membership  Office  at  978/921-1944,  email 
us  at  membership@ttor.org,  or  visit  our  website 
at  www.thetrustees.org. 

Special  Places,  April  2003. Volume  I  I,  Issue 
Number  2.  Special  Places  (ISSN  1087-5026)  is 
published  quarterly  and  distributed  to  members 
and  donors  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 
Copyright  ©  2003.  All  rights  reserved.  Printed 
on  recycled  paper 
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Field  Operations:  Planning  for  Excellence 


Plow  the  fields  before  sunrise.  Spend  the 
morning  showing  local  kids  the  wonders 
of  piping  plovers.  Restore  a  1 7th-century 
house  in  the  afternoon.  And  in  your  spare 
time,  welcome  one  million  annual  visitors 
and  help  care  for  more  than  23,000  acres. 

Collectively,  this  is  the  daily  job  descrip- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  of  Field 
Operations.  Their  titles — farmer,  ecologist, 
historic  preservationist — are  as  varied  as  the 
properties  they  protect.  Even  if  you  never 
meet  one  of  them,  you're  likely  to  appreciate 
their  stewardship  of  your  favorite  property, 
whether  it's  a  working  farm,  a  barrier  beach, 
or  an  historic  estate. 

But  now,  a  number  of  factors  are  making 
their  daunting  task  even  more  challenging. 

On  a  typical  spring  weekend,  increased 
numbers  of  dog  walkers,  birders,  and  others 
with  a  specific  interest  may  find  themselves 
sharing  the  same  trail  while  seeking  different 
experiences.  At  the  same  time,  the  ongoing 
success  of  the  Land  Conservation  Depart- 
ment in  protecting  open  space  means  Field 
Operations  has  more  and  more  acres  to 
tend.  And  experts  from  The  Trustees' 
Ecology  and  Planning,  Historic  Resources, 
and  Structural  Resources  departments  are 
providing  Field  Operations  with  increasingly 
detailed  and  sophisticated  plans  to  preserve 
the  distinct  features  that  make  visiting  each 
property  a  unique  experience. 

It  all  presents  quite  a  challenge,  which  is 
why  Director  Tom  Foster  and  the  rest  of  Field 
Operations  are  hard  at  work  on  one  more 
new  task — creating  a  Five- Year  Work  Plan. 

"We're  doing  a  good  job,  but  we  know 
that  if  we  use  this  strategic  process  to  focus 
our  efforts  and  energies,  we  can  do  an  even 
better  job,"  says  Tom. 

The  strategic  process  began  with  inter- 
views of  the  entire  Field  Operations  staff  to 
get  a  first-hand  understanding  of  life  on  the 
front  lines.  These  insights  formed  a  series  of 
goals  for  Field  Operations,  which  range 
from  providing  visitors  with  memorable 
educational  and  recreational  experiences  to 
identifying  places  where  volunteers  can  be 
most  effective. 

Though  the  plan  will  be  complete  by 
July  of  2003,  it  may  be  a  while  before 


visitors  and  members  notice  the  changes. 
And  some  of  the  benefits — ensuring  that 
Field  Operations  is  working  as  efficiently 
and  effectively  as  possible  to  stretch 
precious  resources  and  conducting 
extensive  training — may  never  be  visible. 

But  Tom  points  to  the  ongoing  restor- 
ation of  the  historic  Evergreen  Garden  at 
Naumkeag  in  Stockbridge  as  an  example 
of  what  this  new  focus  will  achieve. 


Plow  the  fields  before 
sunrise.  Show  a  5th- 
grade  class  the  wonders 
of  a  vernal  pool.  Repair 
the  roof  on  a  First 
Period  house.  And  take 
care  of  23,000  acres 
and  270  miles  of  trail. 
It's  all  in  a  day's  work 
for  the  men  and  women 
of  Field  Operations. 


"Our  Historic  Resources  staff  used 
our  archives  to  provide  field  staff  with 
information  from  landscape  architect 
Fletcher  Steele,  who  created  the  original 
garden."  he  explains.  "We're  now  working 
from  the  original  blueprints  and  are  even 
searching  for  the  same  varieties  that  Steele 
used.  When  the  project  is  finished,  visitors 
are  going  to  be  able  to  step  back  in  time 
and  experience  the  garden  as  it  once 
existed.  That's  the  type  of  work  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  do."  ■ 


top  Ecologists  and  interpreters  help  visitors  of 
all  ages  explore  our  properties.  Here, 
Suzan  Bellincampi  helps  kids  understand 
the  ecology  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

middle  Behind  the  scenes,  field  staff  help  repair  and 
restore  our  historic  structures  across  the  state.  Here, 
Steve  Pierce  repairs  the  barn  at  Greenwood  Farm. 

bottom  Preparing  the  gardens  at  Naumkeag  for 
a  long  Berkshire  winter.  Maintaining  94  properties 
across  the  state  requires  more  than  100  regular 
staff  and  nearly  300  summer  employees. 
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When  the  Cows  Come  Home 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER 

the  cows,  which  are  much  healthier  living  on  a  natural  diet  of 
grass.  But  it's  good  news  for  conservationists,  as  well. 

"Rising  land  values  have  made  large-scale  donations  of 
open  space  to  land  trusts  increasingly  rare,"  explains  Land 
Conservation  Director  Wes  Ward.  "Today,  preserving  open 
space  requires  saving  the  roughly  5,000  farms  in  Massachusetts 
that  protect  some  500,000  acres  from  development.  And  one 
of  the  best  ways  is  to  help  these  farms  stay  in  business." 

Protecting  these  farms  will  also  preserve  a  living  link  to 
our  agricultural  past,  when  farms  dotted  the  landscape  and 
people  had  a  direct  connection  to  their  local  source  of  food. 

"In  one  generation,  we've  lost  touch  with  our  farming 
heritage,"  says  Wayne.  "That's  too  bad,  because  there's  no 
better  place  than  a  working  farm  to  understand  how  food  is 
produced  and  experience  the  rhythms  and  lessons  of  life." 

Educational  programs  are  being  planned  for  the  public. 
In  the  interim,  you  can  get  a  sense  of  life  on  a  working  farm 
simply  by  walking  the  trails  or  participating  in  the  farm's 
interpretive  programs. 

For  a  schedule  of  current  programs,  visit  www.appletonfarms.org 
(Events)  or  contact  Interpreter  Caroline  Donnelly  Richardson  at 
978/356-5728  (cdonnelly@ttor.org).  ■ 


While  private  donations  have  paid  for  the  dairy  herd,  milking  system, 
and  other  needs,  an  additional  $200,000+  is  needed  to  complete  the 
livestock  program.  For  a  $1,500  donation  (roughly  the  cost  of 
purchasing  a  dairy  heifer),  you  can  name  one  of  the  cows.The  first  calf 
born  on  the  farm  was  named  to  honor  Susanna  Colloredo-Mansfeld 
(above),  a  tremendous  supporter  of  the  livestock  program  and  tireless 
advocate  of  the  farm  overall.  Only  1 3  cows  have  been  named  and  lots 
of  opportunities  remain! 

To  name  a  cow,  contact  Tricia  Aldrich  at  978/921-1944  xl880, 
or  visit  www.thetrustees.org/supportappletonfarms.cfm! 


HISI0KIC  GAKDbNS 

Restorations  &  Resources 

|     Across  the  state,  our  formal  gardens  are 
,         nJHjtL  coming  alive  after  a  long,  cold  winter.  At 

Naumkeag  in  Stockbridge,  a  major 
restoration  of  the  Evergreen  Garden  and 
Summer  House  is  underway,  helping  to 
recapture  landscape  architect  Fletcher 
Steele's  original  garden  designs. 

The  Rose  Garden  now  has  disease- 
resistant  floribunda  roses,  carefully  tended 
each  summer  by  volunteer  Tony  Pieropan.The 
sunken  patio  stones  in  the  Afternoon  Garden 
were  re-set  at  a  proper  height.The  Chinese 
Garden's  Temple  has  a  new  tile  roof,  in  the 
same  vivid  blue  color  as  the  original. 
"The  gardens  have  never  looked  better,"  says  Superintendent  Gordon 
Clark,  who  credits  the  generous  support  of  many  donors  and  The  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Commission  for  making  the  restorations  possible. 

The  gardens  at  Naumkeag  are  open  to  the  public  daily,  Memorial  Day 
weekend  through  Columbus  Day.  Call  41  3/298-3239  for  more 
information  or  visit  www.thetrustees.org/naumkeag.cfm.  Check  out 
the  Events  Calendar  for  the  Naumkeag  summer  music  series! 
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A  view  of  the  Evergreen  Garden 
Naumkeag  in  the  1890s. 


Along  the  North  Shore, 
the  Sedgwick  Garden  Library 
at  Long  Hill  in  Beverly  is 

undergoing  a  renaissance.  Since 
1 988,  members  have  enjoyed 
the  library's  varied  collection 
of  garden  reference  and  how- 
to  books,  including  Month  by 
Month,  a  garden  chronology 
written  by  Mabel  Sedgwick, 
creator  of  the  extraordinary 
gardens  of  Long  Hill. 


Welcome  to  new  Long  Hill  volunteer 
librarians  Tracy  Atwater.Tom  Moulton, 
and  Christina  Healey. 


Three  new  volunteer  librarians  will  now  staff  the  library  several 
days  a  week.  Retired  landscape  designer  Tracy  Atwater  looks  forward 
to  sharing  her  love  of  plants,  and  Tom  Moulton  and  Christina  Healey 
are  ready  to  put  their  research  experience  to  work  for  you.  You  can 
celebrate  the  start  of  the  gardening  season  at  Long  Hill  with  tea  and 
readings  from  the  works  of  local  poet  Gwendolyn  Carr  on  Sunday, 
June  I  (see  Events  Calendar  for  details). 

The  gardens  at  Long  Hill  are  open  to  the  public  daily  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Call  978/524-1871  for  more  information  or  visit 
www.thetrustees.org/longhill.cfm 

The  Library  is  open  daily  9:30am-4pm  and  is  staffed 
Tuesdays  9:30am- I  2:30pm  and  Thursdays  I2:30-3:30pm. 
Library  telephone  number  is  978/921-1944,  ext.  1872. 


EDUCATION 

2003  Tully  Lake  Summer  Series 

Located  north  of  the  Quabbin  Reservoir,  the  Tully  Valley 
contains  one  of  the  largest  contiguous  tracts  of  forest  in 
southern  New  England.  It's  an  ideal  place  to  get  out  and  enjoy 
nature.  And  starting  this  summer,  it's  a  great  place  to  have 
a  close  encounter  with  raptors,  learn  how  to  fly  fish,  or  take 
a  guided  hike  with  trained  naturalists. 

These  opportunities  are  all  part  of  the  2003  Tully  Lake 
Summer  Series,  a  new  education  partnership  sponsored  by 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations,  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Athol  Bird  &  Nature  Club. 

"These  programs  are  designed  to  blend  fun  and  education," 
says  Regional  Director  Dick  O'Brien,  "but  they're  also  intended 
to  build  greater  love  and  long-term  support  for  land  protection 
in  the  region." 

That's  an  important  goal,  because  central  Massachusetts 
contains  large  undeveloped  parcels  of  land  that  small-scale 
development  threatens  to  fragment.  Conservation  partnerships  are 
an  important  part  of  preserving  the  landscape.  Tully  Camp- 
ground, for  example,  is  owned  by  the  US  Army  Corp  of  Engineers 
but  managed  by  The  Trustees.  And  all  three  education  partners 
were  part  of  the  effort  to  create  the  Tully  Trail,  an  18-mile  loop 
trail  that  connects  protected  open  space,  including  three  Trustees 
properties:  Doane's  Falls,  Jacobs  Hill,  and  Royalston  Falls. 

But,  as  Dick  notes,  the  grassroots  support  that  these  education 
programs  will  build  is  crucial  to  long-term  land  protection  and 
stewardship  in  the  region. 

Three  types  of  events  will  be  offered  to  reach  as  many  people 
as  possible.  Short,  two-to-three  hour  weekend  hikes  along  local 
trails  will  be  led  by  trained  naturalists.  Evening  workshops  will 
be  presented  under  the  big  tent  at  the  Tully  Lake  Campground  in 
Royalston  during  the  weekdays.  Topics  will  range  from  nature 
photography  to  native  butterflies.  Daylong  weekend  events  will 
feature  topics  such  as  a  seminar  on  nature  photography. 


* 


TULLY  LAKE 

ROYALSTON 


Participants  explore  the  natural 
history  of  Swift  River  Reservation 
(top)  and  Royalston  Falls  (bottom) 
with  the  help  of  local  naturalists 
from  the  Athol  Bird  &  Nature 
Club.  You  can  join  them  this 
summer  through  the  2003  Tully 
Lake  Summer  Series.  Check  out 
the  details  in  the  Events  Calendar, 
and  visit  www.thetrustees.org  to 
take  a  virtual  tour  of  Tully  Lake 
Campground,  site  of  the  Summer 
Series  evening  programs.  ■ 


Students  from  the  Rhetoric  of  Leadership 
College  draw  inspiration  fro 


Drawing  Inspiration  from  the  Past: 
The  Lucy  Stone  Home  Site 

A  rural  landscape  in  central  Massachusetts  helped  inspire  one  of 
the  1  9th-century's  leading  voices  in  the  struggle  for  women's 
rights  and  abolition.  Lucy  Stone,  who  was  born  and  raised  on 
her  family's  farm  at  Coy's  Hill  in  West  Brookfield,  credited  "the 
large  silence  of  the  country"  for  providing  her  with  shelter  and 
comfort  during  her  life-long  crusade  for  social  justice. 

Today,  planning  continues  for  the  preser- 
vation and  interpretation  of  the  61 -acre  Lucy 
Stone  Home  Site,  which  will  be  managed  as 
part  of  nearby  Rock  House  Reservation.  But 
the  site  is  already  inspiring  visitors.  In 
January,  a  group  of  students  from  Mount 
Holyoke  College  visited  Lucy's  former  home 
to  more  fully  appreciate  her  life's  work.  As 
Visiting  Professor  Lucy  Knight  explained,  the 
visit  to  the  site  helped  students  make  a 
personal  connection  to  history. 

That  personal  connection  between  people  and  a  place  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  experience  that  The  Trustees  hopes  to  provide 
to  the  general  public.  "Our  goal  is  to  create  an  inviting  place 
where  visitors  can  learn  more  about  Lucy  Stone — her  life,  times, 
and  role  in  the  great  social  reform  movements  of  the  era — as  well 
as  enjoy  the  central  New  England  landscape  that  nourished  and 
sustained  her,"  says  Land  Protection  Specialist  Charlie  Wyman. 

While  the  land  has  been  acquired  and  is  now  protected,  site 
improvements  are  needed  to  prepare  the  property  for  the  public 
to  visit.  At  the  same  time,  The  Trustees  must  take  steps  to  record 
and  preserve  the  site's  historic  value  and  establish  a  modest 
management  endowment  to  help  fund  ongoing  stewardship.  To 
accomplish  these  vital  tasks,  a  fundraising  campaign  has  been 
launched  to  raise  $140,000. 

Contributions  to  the  Lucy  Stone  Home  Site  Protection  Project 
can  be  made  online  or  mailed  to:  P.O.  Box  473,  West  Brookfield, 
MA  01585.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations. 

To  learn  more  about  the  project,  visit  www.thetrustees.org/lucystone.cfm 
or  contact  Land  Protection  Specialist  Charlie  Wyman  at  413/587-0716 
(cwyman@ttor.org). 
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The  Trustees  has  teamed  up  with 
the  Westport  Land  Conservation 
Trust  to  protect  land  along 
Angeline  Brook,  home  to  a 
native  anadromous  brook 
trout  population. 


SERVATION 


Acquisitions 


VIVEIROS  FARM      FALL  RIVER 

Our  affiliate,  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Conservation  Trust  (MLCT),  purchased 
two  acres  of  the  Viveiros  Farm,  one  of  the 
last  active  farms  in  Fall  River.  The  farm  is 
adjacent  to  Copicut  Woods  and  includes 
important  habitat  along  Miller  Brook  that 
was  threatened  with  conversion  into  a 
house  lot.  MLCT  also  secured  an 
agreement  to  acquire  the  remaining  30  acres 
of  the  farm  and  must  now  raise  $400,000 
to  add  this  property  to  Copicut  Woods. 

To  learn  how  you  can  help,  please  contact 
Land  Protection  Specialist  Steve  Sloan,  at 
781/828-9524  (ssloan@ttor.org). 

Conservation  Restrictions 

GLEASON  POND     NEW  MARLBOROUGH 

Harold  (Hal)  Crine  donated  a  conser- 
vation restriction  on  237  acres,  including 
Gleason  Pond,  that  have  been  in  the  Crine 
family  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
protection  of  this  ecologically  significant 
parcel  adds  to  a  growing  block  of 
protected  land  that  includes  the  abutting 
Kelly  Orchards  (protected  with  help  from 
The  Trustees  and  Sheffield  Land  Trust) 
and  the  state's  Three-Mile  Pond  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 


SEDGWICK  PROPERTY  STOCKBRIDGE 

The  Sedgwick  family  donated  a  conser- 
vation restriction  on  this  historic  45-acre 
property.  In  addition  to  the  house — built 
in  1785  by  future  U.S.  Senator  Theodore 
Sedgwick — and  landscaped  yard  visible 
from  Main  Street,  the  property  contains 
more  than  40  acres  of  ecologically 
significant  floodplain  forest  and  fields 
and  almost  a  mile  of  frontage  on  the 
Housatonic  River  and  its  tributary. 

Assists 

ALLEN'S  NECK  FARMLAND 
PRESERVATION  PROJECT 

WESTPORT  AND  DARTMOUTH 

The  Trustees  launched  the  Allen's  Neck 
Farmland  Preservation  Project  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  protect  local  agricultural 
landscapes.  An  agricultural  preservation 
restriction  was  acquired  on  the  35-acre 
Arrowhead  Farm  on  Division  Road,  with 
the  Town  of  Westport  providing  one  half 
of  the  funds  and  the  Westport  Land 
Conservation  Trust  (WLCT)  and  The 
Trustees  raising  the  rest.  The  Trustees 
also  helped  WLCT  raise  $200,000  to 
acquire  a  similar  restriction  on  Pine 
Bridge  Farm,  a  neighboring  160-acre 
dairy  farm.  The  restriction  will  eventually 
be  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and 


the  Town,  which  together  have  committed 
to  paying  for  90%  of  the  acquisition  price. 

ANGELINE  BROOK  WESTPORT 

The  Trustees  recently  completed  the  first 
phase  of  the  Angeline  Brook  Conservation 
Project,  with  the  permanent  protection  of 
the  50-acre  Krause  parcel,  a  wooded 
property  adjacent  to  over  400  acres  of 
previously  preserved  farmland.  The  project 
is  a  partnership  with  WLCT  to  protect 
Angeline  Brook  (photo  above),  which  supports 
a  native  anadromous  brook  trout 
population.  Funding  was  provided  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  & 
Wildlife,  the  Town  of  Westport,  and  over 
$250,000  in  private  gifts  raised  by  a  local 
fundraising  committee. 

HOWDEN  FARM  SHEFFIELD 

A  major  step  toward  protecting  this 
landmark  farm  was  taken  in  early  January. 
The  Commonwealth  purchased  an 
agricultural  preservation  restriction  on  12 
acres  of  the  farm  from  owner  Bruce 
Howden,  and  the  Sheffield  Land  Trust 
(with  Trustees'  assistance)  acquired  an 
option  for  future  state  purchase  of  a  similar 
restriction  on  the  remaining  234  acres.  The 
Trustees  and  Sheffield  Land  Trust  are  now 
working  together  to  raise  the  needed  funds. 

CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE 
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KING  FARM  DARTMOUTH 
I  In-  M.iss.u  luiscits  I  )cpartmcnt  ot  loud 
and  Agriculture  acquired  an  agricultural 
preservation  restriction  on  the  1 17-acre 
King  farm.  The  purchase  was  made 
possible  by  a  generous  bargain  sale  on  the 
pari  of  the  King  Family  and  by  private 
fundraising  undertaken  by  The  Trustees 


and  our  partners — the  Coalition  for 
Buzzards  Bay  and  Dartmouth  Natural 
Resources  Trust  (DNRT) — as  part  of 
The  Watershed  Campaign.  The  Trustees 
and  DNRT  have  protected  more  than 
1,200  acres  in  Dartmouth  in  the  past 
four  years.  ■ 


rotection  Specia 
cow)  leads  a  tour  of  the  King  Farm  in  Dartmouth. 


Conservation  Priorities  Workshop 


On  March  6th,  85  land  conservation 
professionals  from  government  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  attended 
a  daylong  workshop  at  the  Tower  Hill 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Boylston  to  discuss  the 
conservation  of  the  Massachusetts  landscape. 

Participants  examined  ways  to 
strengthen  existing  partnerships  and 
discussed  an  ambitious  statewide  open 
space  vision,  innovative  land  conservation 
projects,  and  steps  for  protecting  land  in 
the  current  economy.  Steve  Burrington, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Commonwealth 
Development,  provided  insights  into 
the  new  administration's  plans  for  land 
conservation  and  smart  growth. 

Common  themes  included  the  need  for 
the  conservation  community  to  present  a 
unified  and  compelling  vision  for  conser- 
vation, to  develop  and  apply  innovative 
conservation  approaches,  and  to  protect 
the  critical  role  performed  by  state  agencies 
and  their  dedicated  staff  in  anchoring  the 
land  conservation  work  in  Massachusetts. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  and  co-sponsored  by  the 
American  Farmland  Trust,  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Trust  Coalition, 


The  Nature  Conservancy-Massachusetts 
Chapter,  the  New  England  Forestry 
Foundation,  and  the  Trust  for  Public  Land. 

For  a  written  summary  of  the  workshop 
visit  www.thetrustees.org.  ■ 


A  working  group  of  land  conservation  professionals 
from  across  the  state  discusses  urban  open  space 
issues  during  the  recent  Conservation  Priorities 
Workshop. 


conservation  count 

ACREAGE 
PROTECTED 

LAND 
OWNED 

94  reservations 

23,397 

LAND 
UNDER  CR 

2 1 2  parcels 

14,171 

ASSISTS 

77  projects 

12,336 

(as  of  3/31/03)           ^     TOTAL  49,904 

Our  focus  in  early  2003  has  been  the  Romney 
Administration's  proposals  for  the  state 
budget  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Commonwealth's  administrative  functions. 
Environmental  programs  represented  less 
than  1%  of  state  spending  in  the  2003  budget, 
one  of  the  weakest  commitments  of  any 
state.  Following  this  year's  budget  cuts,  many 
experienced  staff  have  resigned  or  been  laid 
off.  The  governor's  proposed  2004  budget 
eliminates  the  Watershed  Initiative  and  the 
Riverways  Program  and  further  reduces 
funding  for  the  Natural  Heritage  and 
Endangered  Species  program  and  various 
land  protection  efforts.  While  cuts  may  be 
inevitable,  we  must  maintain  the  information 
base  and  professional  staff  for  effective  land 
conservation. 

The  appointment  of  Doug  Foy,  formerly 
Executive  Director  of  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation,  to  oversee  the  reorganization 
of  agencies  responsible  for  environmental 
protection,  transportation,  and  housing  and 
community  development  is  heartening  news. 
But  if  the  reorganization  is  implemented, 
future  appointees  may  not  share  his  commit- 
ment to  the  environment.Therefore,  we  are 
stressing  the  importance  of  transparency  of 
operations  and  the  need  for  qualified,  profess- 
ional, and  committed  staff.  While  awaiting 
"reorg"  proposals,  we  are  working  with  other 
organizations  to  highlight  the  importance  and 
effectiveness  of  state  services  such  as  MassGIS 
and  the  Division  of  Conservation  Services. 

WIND  ENERGY 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  governing 
board  is  reviewing  information  on  wind 
installations  in  response  to  pending  and 
future  proposals  to  construct  wind  energy 
installations  near  our  properties.  A  wind  farm 
in  Nantucket  Sound  is  the  largest  and  most 
well  known  proposal,  but  others  have  been 
proposed  for  the  Berkshires  and  the  waters 
off  Crane  Beach. The  committee  will  recom- 
mend a  draft  policy  on  wind  power  in  general, 
as  well  as  a  process  for  responding  to  specific 
wind  project  proposals. 

Visit  www.thetrustees.org/advocacy.cfm 
to  follow  these  issues  and  sign  up  for 
e-newsletters. 


NEWS  AND 
SHORTS  OF 


ALL  SORTS 


REGIONAL 


NORTHEAST 
REGION 


Janice  Baldinelli  joins  Castle  Hill  as  the 
new  Receptionist. 

The  Cape  Ann  Education  Program 

continues  to  expand. This  year's  Ravenswood 
Navigators,  a  series  on  animal  and  human 
migration,  will  include  more  local  experts, 
live  animal  presenters,  and  a  trip  to  Parker 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  watch  the 
spring  kestrel  migration.  New  programs  this 
spring  and  summer  will  include  Nature 
Writing  workshops,  exploring  Misery  Island 
in  a  boat  with  an  underwater  camera,  and 
possibly  astronomy  programs  involving  a 
giant  inflatable 


planetarium.  Contact 
Jessica  Kagle  at 
978/4 1 2-2574 
(cainterp@ttor.org). 


Damde  Meadows  salt  marsh 
restoration  project  at  World's 
End  in  Hingham. 


A  human  compass  was 
created  this  past  season 
in  the  Ravenswood 
Navigator  Series. 


GREATER 
BOSTON 

Ted  Chase,  donor  of  Chase  Woodlands  in 
Dover,  passed  away  this  winter,  three  days 
short  of  his  9 1  st  birthday.  Ted  had  a  long 
history  with  The  Trustees  that  included 
chairing  the  Standing  Committee  from  1975- 
81.  He  helped  direct  a  number  of  landowners 
to  The  Trustees,  ultimately  resulting  in  the 
protection  ofWeir  River  Farm  and  Noanet 
Woodlands,  among  others.  In  the  1990s,  he 
capped  off  his  personal  commitment  to  The 
Trustees  by  placing  a  conservation  restriction 
on  his  own  house  parcel,  donating  85  acres 
(now  Chase  Woodlands),  and  then 
engineering  an  ingenious  land  deal  that  linked 
the  Woodlands  to  nearby  Peters  Reservation. 
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SOUTHEAST 
REGION 


In  the  middle  of  a  raging  snowstorm,  work 
crews  installed  2  box  culverts  at  Damde 
Meadows  in  World's  End  as  part  of  a 
salt  marsh  restoration  project.  In  February, 
tidal  waters  flowed  into  Damde  Meadows 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  centuries, 
beginning  a  restoration  process  that  will 
convert  a  14-acre  brackish  pond  into  a 
thriving  salt  marsh  (photo  shown  above). 

As  part  of  our  after-school  programs  at 
Copicut  Woods,  a  group  of  Cambodian 
children  from  the  Khmer  Family  Resource 
Center  are  building  a  bioreserve  float  for 
the  New  Bedford  Earth  Day  Procession 
and  several  community  events  in  Fall  River. 
Meanwhile,  the  Bioreserve  Education 
Advisory  Committee  held  its  first  meeting. 
The  committee  will  provide  local  contacts 
and  assistance  as  well  as  help  to  identify 
successful  educational  models,  reach  new 
audiences,  and  plan  for  the  bioreserve 
youth  corps  and  future  education  facility. 

Larry  Finnie  joins  The  Trustees  as  the  new 
Equipment  Supervisor  for  the  South  Shore. 


CENTRAL 
REGION 


After  considerable  discussion  over  the 
restructuring  of  the  Central  Region,  the 
establishment  of  this  region's  first  manage- 
ment unit  (MU)  has  been  approved.  Covering 
the  towns  of  the  north  Quabbin  area,  the 
Quabbin  Management  Unit  will  contain 
the  eight  existing  reservations  totaling  1 ,487 
acres,  as  well  as  theTully  Lake  Campground 
and  the  1 8-mile  Tully  Trail. Tim  Silva  has  been 
appointed  the  superintendent  for  this  new 
unit.  Next  year,  the  restructuring  process  will 
be  completed  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Wachusett  and  Quaboag  Hills  Management 
Units.  The  restructuring  will  allow  our  super- 
intendents to  be  much  more  effective  and 
efficient  in  performing  their  jobs  and  in 
realizing  more  potential  from  these  areas. 

On  February  8,  Peaked  Mountain  hosted  a 
very  successful  Winter  Carnival  at  the  Miller 
Forest  Tract  of  the  property.  Over  100  people 
enjoyed  guided  snowshoe  and  cross-country 
ski  treks,  ice  sculpting,  dog  sledding  demon- 
strations, and  maple  sugar  on  snow  and 
marshmallows  roasting  over  a  bonfire. 


ROUNDUP 


CAPE  COD 
&  ISLANDS 


Staff  have  been  working  on  developing  a 
series  of  summer  meetings  to  engage 
landowners,  local  officials,  and  the  public  in 
protecting  the  land  around  Long  Point 
Wildlife  Refuge,  which  protects  some  of 
the  highest-quality  coastal  salt  ponds  in  the 
state. The  first  event  will  be  a  meeting  at 
the  West  Tisbury  Fire  Department  to 
encourage  watershed  landowners  to 
conserve  land  and  the  ponds.  The  second 
event  will  be  more  of  a  pond  celebration 
and  education  day  to  be  held  at  Long  Point 
Wildlife  Refuge. 


While  on  patrol  at  Coskata-Coatue 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Superintendent  Steve 
Nicolle  came  across  a  loon  (shown  above) 
frozen  up  to  its  neck  to  a  large  chunk  of  ice 
that  had  floated  up  onto  the  beach.  A  few 
slices  with  a  long-handled  shovel  freed  the 
loon,  which  immediately  headed  for  the 
water  with  a  few  good  'hoots'  as  thanks. 


S  In  the  Fall  2002 
®     newsletter  issue, 


we  neglected  to 
credit  artist 
and  member 
Jenifer 
Strachan  for 
her  sculpture, 
"Seth's  Chair" 

(SHOWN  LEFT). 


WESTERN 
REGION 


Over  the  winter, 
we  received 
grants  from  nine 
towns'  Cultural 
Councils  to 
support 
Mumbet's 
World:  Life  in 
18th  Century  Western  Massachusetts. 
Although  each  grant  was  only  about  $125, 
the  total  sum  is  enough  to  send  Ashley 
House  guide  Ann-Elizabeth  Barnes  into 
the  local  elementary  schools.  There,  she 
teaches  about  Elizabeth  "Mumbet" 
Freeman,  the  enslaved  African-American 
woman  who  successfully  sued  Colonel 
Ashley  for  her  own  freedom  in  1781. 

Staff  from  the  Highlands  Communities 
Initiative  (HCI)  have  been  busy  visiting 
local  planning  boards  and  offering 
assistance  on  conservation-related  issues. 
HCI  has  also  offered  a  series  of  training 
and  outreach  events,  ranging  from  The 
Community  Preservation  Act'  and  'Rural 
Zoning  Solutions'  to 'Winter  Wildlife 
Tracking'  and  'Vernal  Pool  Identification.' 
The  HCI  small  grants  program  recently 
funded  the  development  of  community 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plans,  the 
nomination  of  a  local  community  center 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  for  support  of  a  local  land 
trust's  outreach  plans  for  2003.  Several 
educational  products  are  in  the  works, 
including  the  development  of  a  land 
conservation  options  brochure  that  can 
be  mailed  to  Highlands  landowners,  an 
informational  HCI  program  brochure, 
and  a  design  guidelines  booklet  for 
single-family  homebuilders.  For  more  info 
visit  www.highlandcommunities.org. 

Jose  Garcia  joins  the  Western  Region  as 
the  new  Regional  Ecologist  and  recently 
ran  the  vernal  pool  program  for  HCI 

(SEE  STORY  ABOVE). 


MANAGEMENT  PLANS 
To  heip  our  field  staff  enhance  their 
stewardship  of  our  properties,  experts  from 
our  Ecology  and  Planning  Department 

are  working  on  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plans  for  new  and  existing  properties 
across  the  state.Teams  of  staff  and  volunteers 
will  be  working  on  plans  for:  Cape  Poge 
and  Wasque,  Powisset  Farm,  Francis  William 
Bird  Park,  Lyman  Reserve,  Crane  Beach, 
Dexter  Drumlin,  Malcolm  Preserve, 
Bartholomew's  Cobble,  and  the  Lucy 
Stone  Home  Site. 


HIRE  AN  EXPERT! 

Need  help  planning  your  next  plantings? 
The  2003  graduates  of  the  Long  Hill 
Landscape  Gardening  Internship  are 

here  to  help!  Each  has  received  a  full  range 
of  seasonal  gardening  experiences  by 
working  with  Long  Hill  staff  for  eight 
months  and  completing  courses  at  North 
Shore  Community  College. 

To  learn  more  about  their  services, 
contact  Mary  Ellen  Joly  (978/92 1  -2 1 06), 
Anne  Seyffert  (aseyffert@attbi.com),  or 
John  Fagan  (2johnfagan@onebox.com). 


SPECIAL  PIECES 


Delftware  Dilemma 

With  the  help  of  experts 
from  Europe,  our  Historic 
Resources  Department  has 
been  able  to  complete  the 
story  behind  a  stunning  blue 
and  white  Delftware  plaque 
on  display  at  the  Mission 
House  in  Stockbridge. 

Delftware  (named  for  the 
city  of  Delft  where  it  was 
often  produced)  is  a  tin- 
glazed  earthenware  with  blue 
or  multicolored  designs  that 
was  produced  in  Holland 
starting  in  the  early  1600s. 


Delftware  imitated  highly  prized  Chinese  porcelain,  which  was 
translucent.  The  industry  flourished  until  the  1700s,  when  the 
secret  for  making  porcelain  was  discovered  in  Germany  and  the 
demand  for  non-translucent  Delftware  declined. 

Delft  tiles  and  plaques  often  depict  bible  stories  and  religious 
scenes.  The  Mission  House  plaque  depicts  an  Old  Testament  scene 
from  the  book  of  Judges,  Chapter  XI,  "Jephthah's  Daughter."  On 
the  tile,  Jephthah's  daughter  welcomes  her  father  home  from  battle. 


Detail  of  the 
biblical  scene 
from  the  Mission 
House  Delft 
plaque  circa  1 730 


Jephthah,  warriors  at  his  side, 
raises  his  arms  in  despair,  for 
he  has  vowed  to  sacrifice 
whomever  emerges  from  his 
house  to  meet  him. 
For  many  years,  this  plaque  had 
been  misattributed  to  Sixtius  van  der 
Sande.  But  in  the  last  five  years,  a  great  deal  of 
research  has  been  done  on  this  kind  of  Delft. 
Using  email,  Trustees  staff  worked  with  museum 
curators,  research  librarians,  auction  houses  and  experts  from  Delft 
and  Amsterdam.  A  specialist  in  European  ceramics  at  Christie's 
auction  house  in  Amsterdam  was  able  to  confirm  that  the  plaque 
was  made  in  Amsterdam  circa  1730,  probably  in  the  Anjeliersstraat 
factory.  The  factory  was  managed  by  Pieter  van  der  Kloet,  and 
while  many  of  his  factory's  pieces  were  not  marked,  the  "S"  mark 
on  the  reverse  of  the  plaque  may  be  the  maker's  initial. 

You  can  view  The  Trustees'  special  pieces  collections  of  17th- 
and  18th-century  Delftware  at  the  Mission  House  and  Naumkeag 
in  Stockbridge.  For  more  information,  contact  Will  Garrison, 
Historic  Resources  Manager,  at  413/298-3239  (wgarrison@ttor.org). 

For  information  about  the  Mission  House  and  Naumkeag,  visit 
www.thetrustees.org  or  check  out  your  Property  Guide.  ■ 


HISTORIC  RESOURCES 

The  Mystery  of  the  Paine  House 

Last  fall,  The  Trustees  set  out  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Paine 
House  at  Greenwood  Farm  in  Ipswich.  This  unique,  first-period 
house  still  sits  on  its  original  saltwater  farm  location.  With  the 
exception  of  the  back  kitchen  ell,  the  home  appears  to  have  been 
built  all  at  the  same  time — but  when?  Sometime  in  the  17th  century, 
as  the  late  owner  Sally  Dodge  insisted?  Or  no  earlier  than  1720,  as 
architectural  scholar  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings  maintained? 

With  the  enthusiastic  sponsorship  of  Barry  Goldman  and  the 
leadership  of  head  guide  Sandra  Heiler,  who  worked  with  Historic 
Resources  Manager  Susan  Hill  Dolan,  The  Trustees  hired  archi- 
tectural historian  and  consultant  Ann  Grady  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Unlike  Abbott  and  Sally,  who  dated  the  house  by  relating  con- 
struction techniques  to  marriages  within  the  Paine/Smith  families, 
which  was  often  when  new  homes  were  built,  Ann  had  a  powerful 
tool  at  her  disposal:  dendrochronology,  or  tree  ring  dating.  This 
technique  involves  comparing  tree  ring  patterns  from  the  house 
timbers  with  a  master  chronology  of  tree  rings  from  species  in  a 
region.  In  the  case  of  New  England,  a  rare  stand  of  old-growth 
northern  red  oak  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Wachusett  in  Princeton,  MA, 
provided  a  325-year  chronology  of  tree  growth  dating  back  to  1672. 
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During  the  fall,  oak  timber  samples 
were  carefully  taken  from  posts  and 
chimney  girts  in  the  Paine  House  and 
shipped  to  a  laboratory  in  Oxford, 
England  for  analysis.  The  results  backed 
up  Sally  Dodge:  the  Paine  House  appears 
to  date  back  to  at  least  1694. 

"It's  only  the  second  time  I've  seen  a 
project  that  came  out  earlier  than 
expected,"  Ann  noted. 

Regularly  scheduled  tours  of  the  Paine 
House  begin  in  June  on  Sundays,  1-5  pm. 
Special  tours  focusing  on  First  Period 
architecture  and  the  dendrochronology 
project  will  be  offered  this  season.  Call 
978/356-435 1  or  visit  www.thetrustees.org 
for  details.  ■ 


above  Michael  Burrey,  restoration  carpenter  from 
Plymouth,  MA,  takes  a  core  sample  from  the 
southeast  corner  room  of  the  Paine  House. 

below    Raw  core  samples  from  timber  frames 
(right)  are  polished  and  sanded  (left)  to  prepare  the 
growth  rings  from  the  tree  for  microscopic  analysis. 
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Aerial  Predators 


Humans  aren't  the  only  ones  who  can  adapt  to  a  changing 
landscape.  Many  animals  have  learned  to  benefit  from  human 
activity  on  their  land.  While  a  work  crew  at  Long  Hill  was  busy 
clearing  a  field,  this  red-tailed  hawk  maintained  a  vigil  for  mice 
and  voles  that  were  being  flushed  from  their  hiding  places  by  the 
busy  work  crew.  When  the  moment  came,  the  hawk  swooped 
down  upon  a  hapless  rodent,  then  retired  to  a  nearby  perch  to 
consume  its  catch.  Mid-to-late  April  is  a  great  time  to  watch  the 
northbound  flight  of  migrating  hawks  at  our  properties. 

Though  smaller  in  size,  this  dragonfly  (possibly  a  Halloween 
pennant)  is  every  bit  the  predator  that  the  red-tailed  hawk  is. 

As  a  naiad  that  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  just  below 
the  surface  of  a  pond,  this 
dragonfly  would  have 
ambushed  aquatic  insects 
to  survive.  As  an  adult,  it 
continues  to  prey  on  its 
insect  brethren,  attacking 
any  flying  insect  smaller 
than  itself.  More  than  160 
species  of  dragonflies 
and  damselflies  are  found 
in  Massachusetts,  from 
Ebony  Boghaunters  to 
Umber  Shadowdragons. 
Fields  and  ponds  are 
some  of  their  favorite 
habitat,  but  you're  likely 
to  spot  them  in  a  variety 
of  places.  This  one 
was  photgraphed  at 
Questing  in  New 
Marlborough  by 
Nathaniel  Schreiber 
of  Gates  Mill,  Ohio.  ■ 


THE 

SEMPER  VIRENS 

SOCIETY 

Planned  Giving  for  The  Trustees 

A  Sure  Thing  for  Uncertain  Times 

In  this  uncertain  economic  climate,  are  you  seeking  a  secure, 
predictable  return  for  your  money?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  consider 
The  Trustees'  Charitable  Gift  Annuity.  The  gift  annuity  offers: 


I  attractive  payout  rates; 

I  partially  tax-free  payments; 

■  a  lifetime  of  secure,  reliable 
income — guaranteed; 

I  a  current  tax  deduction; 

l  timely  payments  by  check 
or  direct  deposit;  and, 

I  the  opportunity  to  invest 
in  the  future  of  the 
Massachusetts  landscape. 


"The  rates  are  so 
attractive — far 
better  than  a  CD — 
and  I  can  make  a 
generous  gift  to 
The  Trustees." 

Annuity  Donor 


For  further  information  aboutThe  Trustees'  Charitable  Gift  Annuity, 
please  visit  the  planned  giving  page  at  www.thetrustees.orglPG.cfm 
or  clip  and  return  this  form  to: 

Sarah  Carothers,  Director  of  Planned  Giving 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA  0 1 9 1 5- 1 530 
978/524-1876   ■  scarothers@ttor.org 

PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW 

D    Please  contact  me  about  a  charitable  gift  annuity  that 
provides  income  to  me  or  another  individual. 

DATE(S)  OF  BIRTH:    


□    Please  contact  me  about  gift  arrangements  that  provide 
income  to  me  or  another  individual. 

DATE(S)  OF  BIRTH:    

D    Please  contact  me  about  planning  a  bequest  to  The  Trustees. 


Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 
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Blooms  Abound  at  the  Stevens-Coolidge  Place 


A  superb  example 
of  neo-Georgian 
Colonial  Revival 
architecture,  the 
Stevens-Coolidge 
Place  in  North 
Andover  exem- 
plifies the  full 

range  of  preser-vation  work  of  The  Trustees.  The  elegant  Joseph 
Chandler-designed  house  and  gardens  typify  the  era  of  the  "country 
place,"  when  rural  retreats  were  designed  to  integrate  indoor  and 
outdoor  spaces,  and  the  varied  collections  of  the  house  range  from 
furniture  to  pain-stakingly  preserved  textiles. 

Built  in  the  early  1800s  and  later  inhabited  by  Helen  Stevens 
Coolidge  and  John  Coolidge  (a  descendant  of  Thomas  Jefferson),  the 
house  displays  impressive  collections  of  Chinese  and  Asian  artifacts, 
early  American  furniture,  European  porcelain,  and  needlework — 
reflecting  the  Coolidge 's  wide  range  of  interests  and  trips  abroad. 
Chandler's  influence  can  be  seen  in  the  bow  windows  in  the  back  of 
the  house,  which  unify  the  flow  of  the  gardens  to  the  indoor  spaces, 
and  features  such  as  the  double  staircase  and  Delft-tiled  fireplace  in  the 
dining  room. 


The  gardens  are  equally  impressive,  featuring  a  walled  rose 
garden,  a  greenhouse  complex,  a  formal  perennial  garden,  and 
the  French  potager  garden  (currently  being  restored)  with  a 
distinctive  serpentine  wall.  Designed  along  the  concept  of 
outdoor  "rooms,"  the  gardens  offer  a  wide  variety  of  blooms 
from  May  through  October. 

The  gardens  of  the  Stevens-Coolidge  Place  are  open  year- 
round,  daily,  8AM  to  sunset.  Tours  of  the  house  are  offered 
on  Sundays  between  1-5pm,  Mother's  Day  through  Columbus 
Day,  and  Wednesdays  in  July  and  August,  from  2-4PM,  and 
are  free  to  Trustees  members.  Group  tours  are  offered  by 
appointment.  For  more  information,  call  978/682-3580, 
check  out  page  70  of  the  Property  Guide,  or  visit 
www.thetrustees.org/stevens-coolidgeplace.cfm.  ■ 
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STEVENS-COOLIDGE 
PLACE 

NORTH  ANDOVER 


HOW  TO  GET  THERE 
From  1-93  (exit  4 1),  take  Rt.  125  north  7.3  mi. 
Merge  left  onto  Rt.  114  west  and  then  right  back 
onto  Rt.  125.  Folllow  for  0.2  mi.  and  turn  right 
onto  Andover  St.  Continue  for  0.5  mi.  to  house 
and  gardens  on  left.  From  1-495  (exit  42),  take 
Rt.  I  14  east  I  mi. Turn  left  onto  Rt.  133  east  and 
follow  for  0.2  mi.  to  traffic  light.  Continue  straight 
over  onto  Andover  St.  Continue  as  above. 


